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SIR JOHN FORTESCUE’S 
VOCABULARY : SOME ADDITIONS 
FOR 0.E.D. 


FORTESCUE'S Governance of England 
was used as a source book for the 
compilation of the O.E.D., but the following 
words were not noted by the editors as 
apparently occurring for the first time in it.’ 

1. Body Politic. 

“.,. the felowshippe that came into this 

lande with Brute, willynge to be vnite and 

make a body pollitike callid a reawme, 
hauynge an hed to gouerne it;—as aftir 
the saynge of the philisipher,? euery 
comunalte vnyed of mony parties must 
nedis haue an hed .. .” (p. 112). 
According to the O.E.D., the body politic is 
“the nation in its corporate character, the 
state.” (Vide “ body,” sec. 14.) Originally, 
the definition goes on, “ there appears to have 
been in this use of body, a reference to the 
headship of the sovereign,” but to support 
this suggestion the editors can offer nothing 
earlier than 1532-3, an Act of Henry VIII: 

“This Realm of England is an Empire... 

governed by one supreme Head and 

King . .. unto whom a Body politik, com- 

pact of all Sorts and Degrees of People... 

been bounden.” 
Fortescue’s sentence, which gives added point 
to the editors’ suggestion, is not only sixty 
years earlier, but appears, from the appeal 
to the authority of Aristotle, to be an original 
coinage on Fortescue’s part. 

‘All references are to the standard edition of 
the Governance by C. F. Plummer, Oxford, 1885. 
Plummer gives grounds for believing the work to 
have been written between 1471 and 1476. 

* That is, Aristotle. 
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2. Borrowing, taking on loan. 
“ Ffirst yff a kynge be pore, he shall bi 
necessite make his expences, and by all that 
is necessarie to his estate, by creaunce and 
borowing . . .” (p. 118). 
This is a curious omission. The context is 
quoted by the O.E.D. as an example (not 
the earliest) of creaunce but borrowing it has 
failed to note. 
3. Deserved, rightfully earned, merited. 
“We ffounde be grete causes, that it was 
nedeful, that all suche giftes as haue be 
made off the kynges livelod inconsederatly, 
as not deseruet, or aboff the meretes 
of hym that haue getun hym, were 
refourmed . . .” (p. 143). 
Earliest O.E.D. reference, 1552. 
4. Hangings, the pieces of tapestry or other 
stuff with which a room or a bed is hung. 
“And often tymes he woll bie riche 
hangynges and other apparell ffor his 
howses .. .” (p. 125). 
As the earliest O.E.D. reference is to 1485, 
this can hardly be an original coinage on 
Fortescue’s part. The singular form in any 
case is earlier. 
_ 5. Proportioned, adjusted in due propor- 
tion to. 
“,. it is behouefull that we furst esteme 
what his erly charges and expences bith 
likely to drawe vnto. Ffor aftir that nedith 
his reuenues to be proporcioned . . .” 
(p. 120). 
Earliest O.E.D. reference, 1626. 
There are also two words about which I 
am doubtful. The first is default. 
“His creauncers shul alway grucche ffor 
lake of thair paymente, and defame his 
hignes off mysgouernance, and defaute 
of kepynge of days; wich yf he kepe, he 
most borowe also much at the dayis, as 
he didd firste ” (p. 118). 
Default, in the general sense of a failure in 
performance, is found as early as 1292, but 
Fortescue’s context seems to imply the more 
modern sense of a failure to pay by a due 
date. A very modern sense, in fact. The 
substantive form is not recorded before 1858, 
and the verb ten years later. Even if this 
is too nice an interpretation, we still have to 
note that the verb, used in the sense of failing 
to fulfil an obligation, especially one legally 
required, does not, according to the O.E.D., 
appear before 1596, in The Fairie Queene. 
The second doubtful word is fair. 
“ ,.ac.s. off ffee or rente, wich is a feyre 
lyuynge for a yoman ” (p. 151), 
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Is this to be interpreted as “ considerable, 
liberal,” which is as early as 1240, or as 
“adequate though not ample,” which is not 
found until 1860 (query 1795)? 


D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE TARBUCK FAMILY 


(THERE has been some correspondence in 

the daily press recently regarding 
families who can trace a descent from 1066 
or earlier. In this connection the following 
account may be of interest, showing as it 
does a proved pedigree from Saxon and 
Norman times to the present day. 

For the purpose of this article I am taking 
for a starting point the pedigree of the 
Torbocks of Witton, Great Budworth, in 
the Visitation of Chester 1663 (N. & Q. cxcvi. 
169). In this Visitation is entered a pedigree 
of five generations showing the descendants 
of Thomas Torbock of Torbock and ending 
with, the children and grandson of Roger 
Torbock of Witton. 

The one weak link in the chain is the 
connection between the Thomas Torbock 
and the main pedigree of the Torbock 
family, given in the Lancashire Visitation 
and referred to in Baines’ History of Lanca- 
shire, Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments, and 
Helsby’s articles in the Reliquary, Vol. XI, 
or the more accurate version in the Victoria 
County History of Lancaster. I think myself 
that he is the Thomas of Torboke mentioned 
in the will of Dame Cecill of Torboke dated 
7th March, 1466, as her son. Harl. MS. 
2176, printed in full in Baines’ Lancashire. 
This lady was the daughter of Sir Henry 
le Norreys of Speke and Alice daughter of 
Roger Erneys, Citizen of Chester, whence, 
no doubt, comes the name Roger and the 
migration from Lancashire to Cheshire. 

The first Roger had three brothers, George, 
John and Randle, and in George’s will, dated 
29th July, 1557, proved at Chester, he refers 
to John Torbock of Northwich, his brother, 
and John son of John Torbock his brother, 
and his nephew Roger. 

George had taken a lease of certain Salt- 
houses in Northwich 1 Mary 1553 which 
he left to his nephew John, Roger II being 
executor. Duchy of Lancaster Pleadings 
15 Eliz. This branch of the family con- 
tinued to be engaged in the salt industry for 
more than 100 years, as Thomas Torbocke, 
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whose will was proved in 1670, still refers 
to various salt leads. 

John had a son George, baptised at 
Witton in 1569, who married an Elizabeth 
Wickstead in 1618 and whose will was 
proved at Chester 1641. 

George had two’ sons John and Thomas 
but John appears to have been missing at 
the time of his father’s death in 164}, 
Thomas in his will 1669 mentions four chil- 
dren, Peter, George, Robert and Jane. 

Robert changed the spelling of his name 
to TARBUCK and left the family salt business 
to become a silk throwster, migrating via 
Southwark, where he married Rac Safe in 
1664, to Southampton where he continued 
in the same occupation until his death in 
1717 (N. & Q. cxciv. 148). In his will 1717, 
P.C.C., he mentions three children, Thomas, 
Peter and James. Peter married Mary 
Bilcliffe at Portsmouth in 1704. 

The children of this marriage were Bil- 
cliffe and Peter, Bilcliffe marrying Jane 
Reeve at Stratford-on-Avon in 1738 and 
dying in 1787. 

Bilcliffe had six children, John, Mary, 
Jane, Bilcliff, James and Peter, the last, 
Peter, was born in 1756 and married, some- 
what late in life, in 1827, Elizabeth Lance 
a a son Edward Lance Tarbuck born 
1828. 

The latter was my maternal grandfather, 
and other grandchildren and great grand- 
children are still living. 

R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


DUTCH EXILES AND ELIZABETHAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


WE LEARN something of the impact of 
the Dutch Protestant exiles on England 


‘in the anonymous play New Custom, which 


came from Abraham Veale’s press in London” 
in 1573. The author presented a religious 
apology for the foreigners. A mock-Catholic 
in his interlude is made to deplore the flood 
of Calvinist preachers from the continent. 
According to Perversedoctrine, 

Since these Geneuian doctours came so fast into 

this lande, 

Since that time it was neuer merie with Englande.' 
“These alleged enemies of merry England 
are represented by an actor called Light of 
the Gospel.” 

That varlet, that heretique, Light of the Gospell, 

Is come ouer the Sea.’ 


1 New Custome, Il, 2. 
* Tbid., II, 3. 
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But he exhibits no nationality. ot 

When the son of Charles V, Philip II, set 
out to exterminate the churches of the 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anabaptists in the 
Netherlands, the boldest of the heretics took 
up arms for the independence of their 
country from the empire of Spain. The 
Spanish army, under whose banners the 
Roman Catholic Inquisition pursued the 
rebels against Papacy, was unsurpassed for 
valor as well as ferocity. The Protestant 
leader, William, Prince of Orange, suffered 
a series of defeats at the hands of the enemy, 
led by the Duke of Alva. But in the spring 
of 1572 the rebels captured the port of Brill 
and the City of Flushing. The news of the 
Protestant victories in the seventeen Nether- 
land states, according to a London corre- 
spondent of the Duke of Alva, produced 
incredible joy among the Dutch exiles and 
nearly all the townsfolk: “ The least thing 
they shout on the Bourse and in the street,” 
wrote Antonio de Guaras in May 1572, “ is 
that the States are utterly lost to us.”* It 
does not appear that these shouts were heard 
in the city theatres. Possibly, during this 
very spring, George Wapull’s morality play, 
The Tide Tarrieth No Man, was performed, 
with its bitter satire on the housing question 
raised by the Flemish refugees from the 
Spanish Fury. In Wapull’s play one 
Neighbor—of nameless nationality—asks the 
vice Corage for aid in evicting Tenant, who 
has occupied the coveted house for forty 
years. A personage called Helpe comments : 


For among us now, such is our countrey zeale, 
That we loue best with straungers to deale, 

To sell a lease deare, whosoeuer that will, : 
At the french, or dutch Church let him set vp his 


bill, 

And he shall haue chapmen, I warrant you good 

store, 

Look what an Englishman bids, they wiil give 

him as much more.* 

* Apparently the playwright saw nothing to 
pity in the desperatipn of the Dutch at their 
church in St. Austin Friars, striving to outbid 
the English for homes. He was repelled by 
the passion for commerce evinced by the 
foreigners, and Englishmen who gave these 
“chapmen ” welcome at home provoked his 
spleen. The native landlord of the play, 
named Greedinesse, welcomes Neighbor 
because his money at least is English. 

The Wapulls did not shafe their Queen’s 
interest in the arts and crafts that the Dutch 
aliens introduced to the kingdom. There is 

* Calendar of State Papers . . . Simancas, II, 394. 

‘The Tyde taryeth No Man, Biiii verso. 
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no evidence that the dramatists of the day 
participated in the pleasure Elizabeth got 
from watching the children of Dutch weavers 
in Sandwich, in the autumn of 1573, show- 
ing off their skill in spinning excellent bay 
yarn.’ During that season, as far as we can 
ascertain from contemporary records of 
theatrical performances, the most eloquent 
of the native playwrights were busy writing 
Arcadian romances.* 

In the next decade, as the war of the Dutch 
Republic against the Spanish Empire inten- 
sified, and English volunteers strengthened 
the arms of the Prince of Orange, voices of 
sympathy and encouragement for the Low 
Countries arose among English dramatists. 
They were not many, and they were not loud; 
for they understood that the Queen’s desire 
for the weakening of Spain did not signify 
desire for the triumph of the United States 
of Holland. She refused alliance with the 
Netherlands, contending that “To ayde the 
Low-Countrees is to deale with people yt lack 
a head, and also to encorradg subjectes 
agaynst their soverayn lord.”’ It is surprising 
to note the number and quality of the Tudor 
playwrights who did encourage the Dutch 
in their battle for liberty. We will examine 
these adventures in freedom of speech in a 
later essay, dealing particularly with the 
reflections of the war in Elizabethan drama. 

The victories of Orange’s troons prompted 
many of the Dutch exiles to return to their 
mother-country. But when the soldiers of 
Orange were broken and dispersed by the 
seemingly invincible tercios of the Prince of 
Parma, more Hollanders flied to the peace of 
Elizabeth. Hosts of them clung to the most 
wretched homes in her realm, despite the 
soaring rents, and multiplied the wealth of 
England by their industry. The comedian 
Robert Wilson exploited the old prejudice 
against the aliens in his comedy The Three 
Ladies of London, which is plausibly dated 
1581. Tirelessly he rang the changes on the 
accusation that they overcrowded the metro- 
polis and deprived English artisans of bread 
by alien tricks of trade. He portrays an 
Italian usurer in London, Mercatore, advis- 
ing Lady Lucre on the way to make her 
tenements yield more money: 

Madonna me tell ye vat you shall doe, let dem 

to straunger dat are content 

5 John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Pro- 
cessions of Queen Elizabeth, I, 339. 

*E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, IV, 90. 


" Relations Politiques des Pays-Bas et de 
l’Angleterre, X, 153. 
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To dwell in a little roome, and to pay muche 
rent: 

For you know da french mans and fleminges in 
dis countrey be many, : 

So dat they make shift to dwell ten houses in one 


ue adly : 

Pim ying = a for pay fiftie or three score 
pound a yeare, 

For dat whiche da English mans say twenty 
marke is to deare.* 

Lady Lucre is happy to report that she 
already has plenty of foreign tenants: 

Infinite numbers in London that my want doth 
su a 

Besi 4 i Bristow, Northhampton, 
Weschester, Canterbury, 

Douer, Sandwich, Rie, Porchmouth, Plimouth, 
and many moe, 

That great rentes vpon little roome doe bestow 
ss a truely I may thanke the straungers for 
this.’ 

Wilson, like Wapull, had not the shadow of 
a suggestion for solving the problem, what 
to do with the fugitives from the Spanish 
Inquisition and Parma’s massacres. The 
popular anger against the Greedinesses and 
Lady Lucres required a vent, and these 
writers supplied it, cost what it might in 
disruption of the Protestant defense against 
the onslaughts of Roman orthodoxy, or in 
breaking the kingdom’s peace, by inspiring 
riots against the Huguenots and Hollanders. 

The Pedler’s Prophecy has been ascribed 

to Robert Wilson because of its parallels to 
his dramatic methods and themes. To 
Chambers it reads more like a belated piece 
of the decade 1560-1570. However, its 
topics were hardy perennials on the Tudor 
stage.’ The wit who composed it went to 
extraordinary lengths in diatribe against the 
refugees. He blamed them for practising 
foreign trade! 
Our commodities away they do send, 

Rob and steale from English men daily.” 

The alien competition in handicrafts is 
alleged to be the cause of the starvation of 
multitudes in the city of “ Tyre.” The Pedler 
predicts the downfall of the city for neglect- 
ing native workmen, and an Artificer—of 
London!—blurts out: 


The diuell of lye that is, such a number of Alians, 
And that of all nations are come hither to dwell 
As he said, euen Iewes and Barbarians 
— the Realme is like to be made another 
ell. 


The Pedler hastens to assure him that London 
is not the target of his doggerel anger; no 


Norwich, 


* The Three Ladies of London, Ciii verso. 
* Ibid., Ciiii recto. 

2° Chambers, op. cit., IV, 41. 

™ The Pedlers Prophecie, B3 recto. 
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doubt the comedian who played the Prophet 
winked at his audience over the words: 
I speake not of this i 
All my talke is of the acta Sue of Tye ™ 
He continues his tirade against the foreigners 
blaming them for unemployment and pauper. 
ism. (American readers miss the charge of 
cheapening labor.) The Artificer does not 
give a tinker’s dam for Tyre; he storms about 
London— 
I would gladly get my liui i 
But Alets doe ~4 wy 
That we poore crafts men must needs depart 
And beg... . 
The Pedler then delivers a bit of vital statistics 
that has nothing to do with Tyre: “ Three 
parts in London are already Alians.”"* One 
can imagine the frisson that went down the 
spines of his audience when he pronounced 
that, and followed it with the assurance that 
some day “ they shall all cut our throates”! 
The grim comedy exhibits a eugenic variation 
on the economic theme of “‘ England for the 
English.” A patriotic father disdains the 
very idea of his daughter becoming the bride 
of a “stranger.” His vaunt is blunt: 
I and mine auncestors were i 
And though I be but a pT aa — 
To marry my daughter to an Alian I thinke 
scorne. 
His wife chimes in to bewail the degeneration 
of native stock by crossbreeding with the 
mainlanders: 
Yea either they be Alians, or Aliant sonnes 
indeed, 


he through marriage of Enzlish women of 
ate, 


Hath altered the true English blood and seed, 
And therewithall English plaine maners and 
good state." 

The religious beliefs of the “ strangers” are 
also shot at. The Mariner is denounced for 
bringing into the realm “ Anabaptists, 
Lybertines, Epicurians, and Arians.” He 
indignantly protests, “ We bring in none but 
Gospellers,” which gives the Pedler a pretext 
for this cynical remark : 


There is no heresie, no impietie, no sacriledge 
on sought, 
And all painted out, with the cullour of the 
Gospell.’* 
The playwright naturally refrained from 
instructing his public on the way to tell the 
difference between false Gospel and true. 
It is worthy of note that comedians like 


” Tbid., Di verso. 

** Ibid., D2 recto, verso. ‘‘ Three parts” prob- 
ably stands for three fourths. 

 Tbid., B2 verso. 

*® Tbid., D2 verso. 
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Wapull and Wilson did not bring Dutchmen 
or Flemings on the stage in recognizable 
guise to stand for targets of such polemics 
as we have described. They would have 
had to create characters of avarice and 
bigotry, hard-laboring and, at least on 
the surface, obedient to a strict moral 
code. But the Tudor public would not 
have recognized in them the Dutchmen 
of the old thestrical conventionality. The 
contrast between the “drunken Fleming” 
of stage tradition and the industrious puritan 
from the Low Countries whom the dramatic 
group of The Pedler’s Prophecy railed at 
glares through the entire chronicle of the 
Tudor theatre. These extreme conceptions 
of the Netherland types in London were 
never brought together in any English play. 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THEATRICAL WAGERS: A SIDELIGHT 
ON THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


MISCELLANEOUS evidence leads us to 

believe that Elizabethan actors engaged 
in contests designed to test their skill. The 
information that we are able to piece together 
gives us a colorful picture of this off-shoot of 
the old theatre. 

The Elizabethans were gamblers. In the 
plays of Shakespeare alone, the word ‘ wager’ 
occurs twenty-four times, and there are such 
well-known bets as those among the three 
husbands in The Taming of the Shrew, 
between Posthumus and Iachimo in Cym- 
beline, and by Claudius on Hamlet’s duel 
with Laertes. The temper of the age may 
have had something to do with this ven- 
turous spirit; the creed of carpe diem was 
more widespread in 1600 when the plague 
hung over London’s head, and fifty years 
was deemed old age. Actors, who were 
notorious as Bohemian characters, were as 
willing to wager as the next person, and one 
of the things they risked money on was their 
talent. At Dulwich College in London 
there is a letter addressed to the famous 
Elizabethan actor, Edward Alleyn,' which 
Mentions a wager: 

Your answer the other nighte, so well 
pleased the Gentlemen, as J was satisfied 


*Alleyn had appeared as the lead in Marlowe’s 
plays, and was praised by Jonson, Nashe, and Hey- 
wood as the greatest = of the day. 
(‘Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue.’) 
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therewth, though to the hazarde of ye 
wager, and yet my meaninge was not to 
preiudice Peeles credit; neither wolde it, 
though it pleased you so to excuse it, but 
beinge now growen farther into question, 
the partie affected to Bentley (scornynge 
to wynne the wager by yor deniale), hath 
now giuen you libertie to make choice of 
any one playe, that either Bentley or Knell 
plaide, and least this advantage, agree not 
wth yor minde, he is contented, both the 
plaie and the tyme, shalbe referred to the 
gentlemen here prsent. J see not, how 
you canne any waie hurte yor credit by this 
accion; for if you excell them, you will 
thenbe famous, if equal them; you wynne 
both the wager and credit, yf short of them; 
we must and will saie Ned Allen still.’ 


There are some verses included, urging 
Alleyn to agree to the contest: 


Deny me not sweet Nedd, the wager’s downe, 
and twice as much, commaunde of me or 
myne: 

And if you wynne J sweare the half is thyne; 
and for an ouerplus, an English Crowne. 

Appoint the tyme, and stint it as you pleas, 
Your labor's gaine; and that will proue it 
ease. 


The meaning of the letter and verses is not 
as clear as we would like it. It appears, how- 
ever, that Alleyn was to deliver some 
speeches before a jury of impartial gentle- 
men who would rate him against the per- 
formance of his opponent. 

Closely allied to the Alleyn affair is an 
incident in the pamphlet Ratsies Ghost 
(1605). Gamaliel Ratsey, noted for his 


* Henslowe Papers, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 
1907) 32. The Peele referred to probably was the 
playwright George Peele, who may have been an 
actor, too. Bentley and Knell were noted actors. 

*John Payne Collier claimed to have discovered 
a similar poem sent to Alleyn. Actually, it was an 
unhappy forgery of Collier's: 

Sweete Nedde, nowe wynn an other wager 

For thine old frende and Fellow stager 

Tarlton himselfe thou doest excell, 

And Bentley beate, and conquer Knell, 

And nowe shall Kemp orecome aswell. 

The moneyes downe, the place the Hope, 

Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 

Feare not, the victorie is thyne ; 

Thou still as macheles Ned shall shyne. 

If Rossius Richard foames and fumes, 

The globe shall have but emptie roomes, 

If thou,doest act ; and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye. 

Consent then, Nedde ; doe us this grace: 

Thou cannot faile in anie case ; 

For in the triall, come what maye, 

All sides shall brave Ned Allin saye. 
we Society Publications (London, 1841), 
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pranks and cony-catching, tells an itinerant 
actor to go to London where he would be 
a suitable replacement for a certain player 
(probably Burbage): 

There would be none in my opinion, 

fitter than thy selfe to play his parts: my 

conceipt is such of thee, that I durst 
venture all the mony in my purse on thy 

head, to play Hamlet with him for a 

wager.* 

The next piece of evidence is found in 
Thomas Dekker’s Jests To Make You Merrie 
(1607) : 

A paire of players, growing into an 

emulous contention of one anothers worth, 

refusde to put themselves to a day of hear- 
ing (as any Players would haue done) but 
stood onely vpon their good parts.® 


There is another example of acting wagers 
in Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook (1609). Dekker, 
in his advice to young galilants, says: “ And 
let any hook draw you either to a fencer’s 
supper or to a player’s that acts such a part 
for a wager.”* Dekker’s vivid writing has 
a ring of truth to it, and if we interpret it 
correctly it is primary evidence that such 
talent tourneys were held. 

The next reference we find is in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle (c. 1607). The appren- 
tice, Ralf, was championed by the Citizen 
and the Citizen’s wife as a wonderful actor. 
After he delivers the first ‘ huffing’ speech 
they repeat their praise: 


Wife: Nay gentlemen, he hath play’d 
before, my husband says, “ Mucedorus,” 
before the wardens of our company. 

Cit.: Ay, and he should have play’d 
Jeronimo with a shoemaker for a wager.’ 

Despite Beaumont'’s light satire it is apparent 
that acting for a wager meant something to 
the audience. 

The above quotations from Alleyn, Dekker, 
Ratsey, and Beaumont stand for contests of 
histrionic skill wherein both adversaries read 
the same lines. To those passages we may 
add a number of allusions to bouts of 


- oper Association Facsimiles, Number 10, 
ig. Bl. 
a ores Works, Grosart (London, 1875), 

’ R. B. McKerrow, ed. (London, 1907), 75. 

* Induction, lines 107-11. 

* This resembles the matches of poetical invective 
which Scottish poets of the sixteenth century used 
to engage in. Such affairs, in which two men 
alternately assailed each other with rhymed abuse, 
were called ‘ fiytings.’ 
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extemporal wit—apparently based on exhibi- 
tions of hair-trigger wit and speed in rhym- 
ing.* Francis Mere’s Palladis Tamia contains 
a note of such an affair: 

And so is now our wittie Wilson, who, 
for learning and extemporall witte in this 
facultie, is without compare or compere, 
as to his great and external commenda- 
tions he manifested in his chalenge at the 
Swane on the Bankeside.° 

Assuredly, Wilson’s ‘ challenge ’ could refer to 
a jigging contest, an offer to wrestle or fence, 
or any number of things. Meres, however, 
mentions Wilson’s wit, and that narrows the 
field. The reference has commedia dell’ arte 
overtones, and we can envision Wilson and 
a competitor improvising verses on topics 
selected by a judge. 

Further information is provided by an 
amusing incident which took place between 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, and William 
Fennor, who called himself ‘The King’s 
Rhymer.’ Taylor had challenged Fennor to 
a‘ trial of wit’ at the Hope theatre in 1614. 
Fennor says they were each to perform upon 
the stage—Taylor to offer a prose selection 
and Fennor to answer him in verse. But the 
match never came off, as Taylor tells us: 


. whereupon I caused a thousand bills 
to be printed, and divulged my name a 
thousand ways and more, giving my friends 
and divers of my acquaintance notice of 
this Bear-Garden banquet of dainty 
conceits; and when the day came that the 
play should have been performed, the 
house being filled with a great audience, 
who had all spent their monies extra- 
ordinarily, then this companion for an ass 
ran away, and left me for a fool, amongst 
thousands of critical conjurors, where I 
was ill thought of by my friends; scorned 
by my foes; and in conclusion, in a greater 
puzzle than the blind bear in the midst 
of all his whip-broth. Besides the sum of 
twenty pounds in money, I lost my reputa- 
tion amongst many, and gained disgrace 
instead of better expectations.*® 
Taylor was left alone on the stage, pelted 
‘by the stinkards in their ireful wraths, 
stoned and hissed. In a volatile blast at 
Fennor, Taylor says that he went on with 
the show: 


* (London, 1598), fol. 286. 

** Taylor's Revenge, The Works Of John 
Taylor, Spenser Society Folio Edition (London, 
1869), II, 144. 
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But I (to giue the Audience some content) 
Began to act what I before had ment: 

And first I plaid a maundering Roguish creature 
(A part thou couldst haue acted well by nature) 
Which act did passe, and please, and fild thtir 


lawes 

With wrinkled laughter, and with good applause." 

Additional facts about the mechanics of 
the contest are seen in the pamphlets of 
Taylor’s attack and Fennor’s defense. Fennor 
describes each phase of Taylor’s performance 
as having taken place between the acts of the 
regularly scheduled play. Taylor was not 
crushed because of his loss of money or 
because of the embarrassment he suffered, 
but he had had high hopes of overshadowing 
the play and making the audience forget 
about it. He mourns: 

Hadst thou the conquest got, I had not car’d, 

So thou vnto thy word hadst regard 


Then sure the Players had not playd a play, 
But thou or I had borne away the day.'? 


And: 

To see vs two the people did repaire 

And not to see or heare, or play or Player.” 

The whole matter must have seemed 
suspect to the London public which had been 
exposed to theatrical cony-catching in the 
past. Fennor himself had previously chal- 
lenged a rival, Kendall, to a wit-bout at the 
Fortune; that time Kendall did not appear 
and the audience was gulled. In 1602 a 
Richard Vennar set up bills for a perfor- 
mance of ‘ England’s Joy ’ but when the Swan 
was bulging with paying customers Vennar 
disappeared with the receipts.’* Years before, 
Peele claimed that he had tricked an audience 
in the same fashion. The wide publicity 
probably enabled both Taylor and Fennor 
to sell a great number of pamphlets. So far 
as we know, the irrepressible Taylor had the 
last word on the subject. He dared Fennor 
to another encounter under the following 
conditions : 

Let one man giue one Theame betwixt vs two, 

And on that Theame let both of vs goe write, 

And he that best and soonest doth indite 


Giue him the praise; and he that is out-strip’d 
(For his reward) let him be soundly whip’d."* 


" Tbid., 145. 
* Tbid., 145. 
* Thid., 146. 
‘ “For that trick he was derisively called 
England’s Joy’ for the rest of his life. 
* Taylor's Works, 151. Fennor had _ earlier 
sted of his ability: 
rll ryme with any man that breaths this day, 
Vpon a subject in extempore, 
Or else be blotted from all memorie, 
, For any wager dare ingaged be. 
Fennor’s Defence,’ in Taylor’s Works, 151. 
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We assume that the challenge was never 
accepted, because no more is heard about it. 
It is unlikely, too, that the theatre-going 
public would pay to see the contest after the 
previous fiasco. j 

Taken together the types of theatrical 
wagers make for an interesting sidelight on 
the theatre world of 350 years ago. 

MURRAY BROMBERG. 
Columbia University. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ALLUSION 


"THE lines in the poem Monarchia in 
Thomas Scott’s Philomythie 1616:— 
Yet happy is our Ile, that’s hemd about 
With water-walles, to keepe our enemies out ; 
Whilst we (as Adam did) in Eden dwell, 
though having reference to the Isle of Wight, 
recall Shakespeare, Richard II, Act 2, Sc. 1, 
Gaunt’s speech :— 
this scepter’d isle 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
* * . 


cl 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall... . 
The above quotation from Thomas Scott 
does not appear in the “ Shakespeare Book ” 


1932. CHARLES OVERBURY Fox. 


THOMAS PHILIPOTT AND JOHN 
DRYDEN. AND JOHN KEATS! 


OMAS PHILIPOTT, a pleasing minor 
‘metaphysical’ whose Poems (1646) 

have recently been reprinted under the 
editorship of Professor L. C. Martin (Liver- 
pool, 1950), shows a marked fondness for 
thinking of the human body as a ‘ tenement 
of clay.’ The phrase itself occurs in his 
lines On M. Jo. Joscelin, dying of a Feaver, 
1.25, and in his Considerations upon 
Eternitie, 1.21; and the word ‘ Tenement’ 
is used to refer to the human body in To 
a Lady viewing her self in her Glasse, |. 25, 
and On thought of our Resurrection, 1. 21. 
Dryden’s subsequent use of the phrase to 
conclude a powerful triplet on Achitophel 
is well known. 

A fiery Soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the Pigmy Body to decay: 

And o’r informed the Tenement of Clay. 

(Absalom and Achitophel, I, ll. 156-8.) 

It seems likely that Dryden took the phrase 
from Philipott. If I hesitate to make a more 
positive assertion, it is partly because Phili- 
pott’s Poems also contain a striking antici- 
pation of some very famous lines by Keats, 
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who surely cannot have known Philipott’s 
work. Philipott’s lines, with the relevant 
terms italicized, are as follows: 
_., that rockie hardnesse, which was bred 
Within the caverns of her heart, did spred 
A drowsie numnesse thorow everie sense. 
(On a Nymph, ll. 9-11.) 


J. D. Jump. 


PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
Vv 
Mr. Galipot Jones—Henry ‘ Orator ’ Hunt 


BOTH Dr. Knapp and Clement Shorter 

had partial manuscript versions of 
Lavengro in their possession and they both 
reinstated suppressed chapters and passages 
in their editions of that work; Knapp in his 
edition of 1899 and Shorter in the Norwich 
Edition of 1923-24. 

Of the latter only one suppressed chap- 
ter interests us for the purpose of the present 
work as it introduces another character 
whom I have been able to identify. I must 
here reproduce the chapter, a variant of 
Chapter XXXIV which introduces the 
editor of the Univer wl Review (see ante 
p. 453). 

As the new matter is interpolated by 
Shorter, it is made to follow the passage 
in which the Publisher presents Borrow with 
two battered volumes of lives (for the 
Celebrated Trials); it is not clear whether 
it was to take the place of the visit to the 
little old man who was introduced to Borrow 
as the editor of the Universal Review 
(above); it runs as follows: 

He (the publisher) descended into the 
street but had scarcely proceeded ten 
paces when the publisher observed an 
individual advancing towards the opposite 
side. If his intention were to avoid the 
aforesaid individual, he was, however, 
disappointed. The individual crossed and 
likewise presently confronted him, where- 
upon the publisher assuming an air of 
great amenity, extended his hand saying 
“ Ah, my dear Mr. Galipot Jones, how 
glad I am to see you.” 

Mr. Galipot Jones was a man about 
fifty, rather tall, thin cadaverous and 
lanthorn jawed. He wore a white hat, a 
suit which had once been black and stock- 
ings that had once been white. After 
shaking the publisher by the hand, Mr. 
Galipot Jones took him aside and said 
something in a low voice. I did not hear 


what he said further than he mentioned 
something about five shillings. The pub- 
lisher looked somewhat confused; casting 
however, his glance upon me, his face 
brightened up and he called to me to 
come to him and said: 

“Sir allow me to introduce you to 
Mr. Galipot Jones, the greatest patriot in 
England and one of the most distinguished 
orators.” “ Sir,” said he, “allow me to 
introduce you to my young friend, a 
person who some day or other will be 
heard of as a distinguished poet. You 
are fond of poetry, I hear, Mr. Jones, 
which is not to be wondered at. Your 
whole discourse is poetry.” 

“Yes, I am fond of poetry,” said Mr. 
Jones, “that is real poetry,” he added. 

A discussion then ensued between the 
publisher and Mr. Galipot Jones about 
poetry which was suddenly broken off 
by the latter saying: “Sir Richard, I am 
in no little hurry, perhaps you can dis- 
charge my business.” Whereupon the pub- 
lisher looked at me, asked me if I had 
five shillings. Upon receiving an answer 
in the affirmative he said: “ Give it me” 
and on receiving the money, he delivered 
it to Mr. Galipot Jones observing “ Sir, 
it gives me inexpressible pleasure to have 
the opportunity of relieving the distresses 
of so distinguished, so patriotic, so illus- 
trious an orator.” He would probably 
have said more, had not Mr. Galipot 
Jones with a slight nod, hurried away, 
very much after the manner of a panther 
on the trail of prey. 

“Who is that? ” said I, as we proceeded 
on our way. 

“Sir,” said the publisher, “he is, as I 
told you one of the greatest patriots in 
England. He has been tried for High 
Treason, Sir.” 

“And is he very eloquent?” I 
demanded. 

“Sir,” said the publisher, “I have been 
more than once to a public house in which 
Galipot Jones is in the habit of speaking, 
the admission is sixpence and I advise 
you to go there on the first opportunity. 
Sir, I have heard worse speeches in the 
House of Commons from the mouth of 
Canning than I heard from the mouth of 
Galipot Jones in that public house. Sir, 
you may consider the money you gave 
him well employed.” 
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“JT gave him no money,” said I. “I 
lent it to you.” 

“Sir,” said the publisher, “a bargain 
is a bargain. We originally agreed, Sir, 
that you should find, at your expense, the 
books and manuscripts for your compila- 
tion. When I gave you the two books 
today, I broke the bargain. I was wrong, 
Sir, the books which I gave you were 
fairly worth five shillings. Sir, since then 
you have had the opportunity at my 
expense, of alleviating the distresses of 
Galipot Jones. Sir, by not returning you 
the five shillings, we shall bring back 
things in statu quo as the learned say, the 
broken bargain will be restored to its pre- 
vious integrity.” 

“And how did he fall into distress? ” 
said I without returning any answer to 
the last expression of the publisher. 

“Sir, ” said the publisher, “ Gallipot 
Jones, like many other eloquent people, 
is very unstable and is fit for nothing 
but talking. Now, Sir, it will not do for 
a poor man, and Galipot Jones, though 
respectably born and _ well-educated, 
started in the world with nothing, it will 
not do for a poor man, I repeat, to be 
able to do nothing but talk—one would 
think that a person who could talk could 
write, that is when well educated but 
Galipot Jones either can’t write or won't. 
If Galipot Jones could write as well as 
he could talk, I could afford to allow 
him a matter of one hundred pounds a 
year. I could afford to do it, Sir, but 
I can’t pay him for talking, Sir, beyond 
an occasional sixpence in a public house. 
Sir, it requires many sixpences to enable a 
person in this town to live respectably 
and Galipot Jones is always in distress, 
always pestering me and other people for 
money. Sir, he wrote to me the other 
day requesting me to lend him a pound. 
I wrote to him word that I was at all 
times ready to encourage merit and that 
if he would write me a political pam- 
phlet I would send him five. I heard 
nothing more from him till we saw him 
today. Sir, if Galipot Jones would write, 
I would make him the editor of the 
Review I am about to start—but Galipot 
Jones can do nothing but talk and the 
consequence is that Galipot Jones is a 
drug.” 

“Rather a dear one,” thought I, as my 
hand slid mechanically to my pocket. 
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This is no doubt another of Borrow’s 
whimsical sketches that give us in a few 
deft lines an admirable portrait—in this case 
“ Orator” Hunt with his White Topper— 
it was he who made the white top hat the 
badge of Radical politics. 

Henry Hunt was born in 1773 the son of 
a small farmer, he was educated for the 
Church but went in for farming and being 
extravagant of habit tried his hand at 
various trades including brewing and black- 
ing manufacture. He had long been 
associated with radical politics and thus 
would easily come within the circle of 
Phillips’ acquaintance. He had been in the 
Tower with Cobbett and was involved in 
the Peterloo ‘ Massacre.” His Memoirs, 
issued in parts and written in prison, are 
completely unreliable. Of his powers of 
oratory most of his contemporaries bear 
witness. It is said that the Times, in order 
to discredit him, reported his speeches 
verbatim and exactly as they were uttered. 
He tried to enter parliament several times 
and was elected for Preston from 1830 to 
1833. He gave little satisfaction as a 
politician. As Phillips complained, he could 
orate but he wrote little and unsatisfactorily. 
No doubt a series of political pamphlets 
from his pen would have been a success. 

Vizetelly in his Gleanings back through 
Seventy Years gives an interesting contem- 
porary account of him: 

Hunt who had been a country squire 
before starting as a political agitator and 
blacking manufacturer, was a very tall 
stout man with a fat face and a ruddy 
complexion, which was invariably set off 
by a white beaver hat. This led after a 
while to the white hat being regarded as 
symbolical of radicalism, as the bonnet 
rouge was of republicanism at the time 
of the “ Terror.” While playing the part 
of a political agitator, Hunt also kept up 
the appearance of a country gentleman, 
sporting the orthodox blue coat, light 
waist coat, knee breeches and top boots 
—polished, of course, to perfection with 
his own matchless blacking. He was 
undoubtedly a typical demagogue of the 
“thump it and stump it and blow your 
own trumpet” order—blustering and 
passionate in speech and vain, like leaders 
of the democracy usually are. His jovial 
manner, however, made him a great 
favourite with the multitude and what 
largely added to his popularity was the 
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imprisonment he had undergone for pre- 

siding at the famous Peterloo meeting, 

when the raw yokels of the Cheshire yeo- 
manry flushed their maiden sabres, slash- 

ing right and left at the crowd, killing a 

dozen persons and wounding, it was said, 

six hundred more. 

Ten or twelve years afterwards (1830) 
Hunt managed to get elected to the 
unreformed parliament for the pot- 
walloping borough of Preston, beating the 
future Rupert of debate, then Irish Secre- 
tary, who accused the timorous returning 
officer of having permitted Hunt’s sup- 
porters to vote over and over again at 
different polling booths. 

In another suppressed chapter of Laven- 
gro restored by Knapp in his edition of 1899 
Orator Hunt is there referred to as “ Eolus 
Jones.” 

Clearly in 1824 when Borrow met Hunt 
he was passing through one of his tem- 
porary depressions which would account for 
his shabbier glories and his borrowings of 
five shillings. Borrow seems to have decided 
to drop this portrait perhaps because he felt 
there were elements of exaggeration especially 
in the handling of the publisher; then it 
was, no doubt, that he substituted the por- 
trait of Thomas Busby. He would not have 
been able to combine the two versions 
without some violence to the text and story. 


A. BoyLe. 


PROVINCIAL TRADESMEN OF A 
CENTURY AGO 


"THE examination of a county directory 

of 1849 reminds us of the disappearance 
of many trades which formerly were com- 
mon to most provincial towns. No longer 
do “artists” figure among the classified 
trades. Coachmakers, whip manufacturers 
and tobacco-pipe makers have ceased to 
function in a county town. Hatters, straw- 
hat makers, umbrella and parasol manufac- 
turers, boot-tree and last manufacturers, 
clog and pattern makers are mostly extinct. 
Tallow chandlers, grindery dealers, braziers 
and tinners, curriers, brush makers, cork 
cutters and basket makers would be hard to 
find. Game dealers appear to have been 
separated from butchers, and tea dealers 
distinct from grocers. A baby-linen ware- 
house and a British wine dealer would no 
longer be found in a county town. 


P. D. M. 
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MORE NOTES ON ‘THE WASTE 
LAND’ 
(cxv. 365) 


ii has long been recognised that the printed 
lines of The Waste Land are only the 
visible part of an extraordinary complex 
system with roots that intertwine and extend 
fibres far afield. It is the purpose of these 
notes to trace three such fibres. 
1. Breaking in upon the talk of the 
neurotic woman in the section ‘ A Game of 
Chess’ comes these lines: 


But 

OOO O that Shakespeherian rag 

It’s so elegant 

So intelligent... . 
I have not seen it noted that there is in fact 
a Shakespearian four-fold ‘O.’ When 
Othello has murdered Desdemona he falls 
on the bed and cries: ‘O! O! O! ...0, 
she was foul.’ And a little later he cries: 

O Desdemona, Desdemona, dead! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 
which, it will be noticed, not only carries 
on the theme of, but even rhymes and makes 
a jazzy jiingle with, the preceding line of 
The Waste Land: 


‘ Are you alive or not? Is there nothing in your 
head? ’ 


The relevance of Othello at this point in 
The Waste Land scarcely needs commenting 
on. The man and the woman in this part 
of ‘A Game of Chess’ are, it has recently 
been pointed out,’ partly derived from 
Conrad’s short story, The Return, in the 
volume Tales of Unrest. In the story, Alvan 
Hervey returns home from business one 
evening to find a letter from his wife saying 
that she has left him for another man. He 
falls into a state of intense and bewildered 
anxiety, for all his sense of security is 
destroyed. But the wife returns, not having 
the moral courage to carry her intention out. 
She apathetically and in despair makes little 
answer to the man’s nervous bullying. In 
the poem the nervous chatter is transferred 
to the woman and the silence to the man, 
but the situation is much the same in essen- 
tialsk—mutual misunderstanding, distrust, 
and the feeling that the bottom has dropped 
out of life. Othello, too, is a tragedy of 
miscomprehension, distrust, ‘ unfaithfulness 
and catastrophic loss of security. 

Othello’s anguished groans are metamor- 
phosed in the poem into the ejaculations of 


* By R. L. Morris in Modern Language Notes, 
June 1950. 
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a rag-time singer. We meet that rag-time 
singer again in the next section of The Waste 
Land: 

The rattle of the bones, and chuckle spread from 

ear to ear. 
This is evidently a nigger minstrel. Need 
one remark that Othello is a negro?? 

To the crowd of lovers (including Antony 
and Cleopatra, Dido and Aeneas, Philomel 
and Tereus, Alvan Hervey and his wife, 
Miranda and Ferdinand, Eve and Adam) 
whose faint ghosts throng the boudoir in 
‘A Game of Chess’ should be added, it 
seems, Desdemona and Othello. The card, 
‘The Lovers,’ in the Tarot pack certainly 
gets a varied representation in this section 
of The Waste Land. 

2. R. L. Morris, in the article referred 
to above, showed that the situation, 
characters and décor of ‘ A Game of Chess’ 
draw upon Conrad’s The Return. It is worth 
noting that The Waste Land utilises verbal 
echoes from that story. Perhaps the most 
famous line in the poem is 

I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 


In The Return we read: 


He was afraid with that penetrating 
faltering fear that seems, in the very 
middle of a beat, to turn one’s heart into a 
handful of dust.* 


The dialogue and details of action in ‘A 
Game of Chess’ are also verbally indebted 
to The Return. In The Waste Land we read: 


*There are odd links between this scene in 
Othello and the title-page of Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, 1615 (reproduced in F. S. Boas’s edition 
of The Works of Thomas Kyd, 1901, which edition 
Eliot must have been familiar with). Othello says, 
‘there lies your niece, Whose breath indeed these 
hands have newly stopped.’ In the woodcut on the 
title-page of The Spanish Tragedy a black faced 
man, saying ‘Stop her mouth,’ is attacking a 
woman who cries ‘ Murder helpe Hieronimo.’ For 
further relevance of the woodcut to The Waste 
Land see N. & Q., cxcv. 369. 

. "In the poem, of course, the line, which occurs 
in the section ‘The Burial of the Dead,’ arouses 
memories of the rubric in the Prayer Book which 
rescribes that ‘earth shall be cast upon the Body 

some standing by’ at the words ‘ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust’ in the service for the burial 
of the dead. This in its turn, combined with the 
drowned Phoenician sailor of The Waste Land, 
47, 312, evokes associations with Horace’s ‘ pulveris 
exigui parva munera’ in the ode (I, 28) on the 
drowned Archytas. That ode certainly links neatly 
enough with the ‘ friendless bodies of unburied 
men‘ in Webster’s Dirge which is quoted at lines 
14-5 of The Waste Land. How much of this hidden 
interconnecting is fortuitous, it is impossible to 
guess. One suspects that Eliot had traversed all 
these associative paths. 
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Footsteps shuffled on the stair... 
“Speak to me. Why do you never 
‘What are you thinking of? 

What? ’ ‘ 
* I never 7 what you are thinking. Think... . 


‘You know nothing? Do you see nothing? Do 
you remember 

‘Nothing? ... 

* What shall I do now? What shall I do? ... 
‘What shall we do tomorrow? 

‘What shall we ever do?’ 
The hot water at ten. 

And if it rains, a closed car at four. 


With this compare the following fragments 
scattered over Conrad’s story: 

Footsteps were heard on the first floor 

landing. .. . Someone was coming up the 

second flight of stairs... . ‘What have 

I done? . . . tell me! What?’ ... 

‘Nothing,’ she said... . ‘ What on earth 

did you expect me to do? ... What the 

devil am I to do now? ... “What's 

right? ” you ask me. Think only ... it 
was impossible—you know. Wasn't it? 

Think. Wasn’t it?’ ... He did not know 

why, looking at her, he thought suddenly 

of tomorrow, and why the thought called 
out a deep feeling of unutterable, dis- 
couraged weariness—a fear of facing the 
succession of days. Tomorrow! ... Why 
didn’t she speak. . . . She must. . . . The 
important thing was that their life should 
begin again with an everyday act—with 
something that could not be misunder- 
stood, that, thank God, had no moral 
meaning, no perplexity—and yet was sym- 
bolic of their uninterrupted communion 
in the past—in all the future. That morn- 
ing, at that table, they had breakfast 

together and now they would dine... . 

She looked like this, spoke like this, 

exactly like this, a year ago, a month ago 

—only yesterday when she. . . . What 

went on within made no difference. What 

did she think? . . . What did she think 

during all those years? What did she 

think yesterday—today; what would she 
think tomorrow? 

The quotation from Heart of Darkness 
prefixed as motto to The Hollow Men is 
evidence that the earlier work of Conrad 
had a deep significance for Eliot; and the 
newly-published letters of Ezra Pound and 
Eliot reveal that the draft of The Waste 
Land was to include a quotation from 
Conrad:—*Do you mean not use the 
Conrad quote or simply not put Conrad’s 
name to it? It is much the most appropriate 

can find, and somewhat elucidative’ 


ak. Speak. 
hat thinking? 
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(Eliot). ‘[Do as you like] re Conrad; who 
am I to grudge him his laurel crown?’ 
(Pound).* The Conrad quote may be the 
‘ Mistah Kurtz—he dead,’ excised on second 
thoughts from The Waste Land, and saved 
for The Hollow Men, or it may be the 
‘Handful of dust’ or the passages just cited. 
In any case it is clear that Conrad was 
much in mind when The Waste Land was 
being composed, and that Eliot’s method 
included the seeking out of useful passages. 

3. In the last section of The Waste Land 
is a passage dealing with the Ordeal at the 
Chapel Perilous. The images Eliot uses in 
this passage cohere in many ways with the 
rest of the poem, but some of them may, 
it seems possible, have come into his 
imagination from Browning’s Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came. Browning’s poem 
is a powerful description of the Ordeal by 
desolation, despair and the sordid pettiness 
of Evil. Eliot’s bookish memory is pretty 
certain to have revived impressions from 
such a poem, dealing as it does with the 
theme that was preoccupying his mind. In 
The Waste Land we have: — 

... Swarming 
Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked earth 


Ringed by the flat horizon only... 
Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet 


. 
And bats with baby faces in the violet light 
Whistled and beat their wings... 
And upside down in air were towers 
Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 


In this decayed hole among the mountains 
In the faint moonlight, the grass is singing 
Over the tumbled graves. ... 


For comparison with the details of these 
lines I quote the following from Childe 
Roland: 


prey plain all round ; 
Nothing but plain to the horizon’s bound... . 

I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature ; mye throve... 
As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with 


blood. ... 
Will the night send an howlet or a bat? 
It may have been a water rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek. .. . 
A ang black bird, Apollyon’s bosom friend, 
Sailed past, nor beat his wide wings... 

: .. . aware I somehow grew, 

bor of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round to mountains ... 
How thus they had surprised me, solve it, 


WORT.» » 
What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? . .. 


* Letters of Ezra Pound, ed. D. D. Paige, Faber 
& Faber, 1951, pp. 236, 237. 
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Not see? because of night perhaps?—why, day 

Came back again for that! before it left 

The dying sunset kindled though a cleft... . 

Not hear? when noise was everywhere! It tolled 

Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears 

Of all the lost adventurers my peers—... 

...each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of 
years. ... 

Browning’s images are, of course, modified 
by their context in The Waste Land. Thus, 
the Tower, a card in the Tarot pack, is 
naturally ‘upside down in air’ on the bottom 
half of the card and here is in keeping with 
the suggestion of perverse magic and 
illusion; and the Tower of this passage is 
linked with the ‘ tour abolie’ and the Chapel 
Perilous itself and carries associations with 
the ‘ white towers’ (line 289) of the Tower 
of London. Browning’s bell tolling with 
Roland’s memories, becomes the reminiscent 
bells linked with the ‘ peal of bells’ at line 
288 and with the ‘dead sound’ of the hour 
bell of Saint Mary Woolnoth’s at lines 
67-8. Browning’s sour, water-logged desert 
becomes parched to preserve the theme 
of drought and to serve also as the arid land- 
scape of the journey to Emmaus. 

But the echoes here are not as close as 
most in The Waste Land, and it is possible 
—though not, in view of Eliot’s verbal 
memory, very probable—that he was 
unaware of the origin of the images occur- 
ring to his imagination. 

Tracing even these few small strands in 
the poem makes one realise what Pound 
meant when he told Eliot that The Waste 
Land was ‘let us say the longest poem in 
the English langwidge.’ A.D. 


SHELLEY AND TENNYSON 


"THE fiftieth section of In Memoriam 

illustrates both the best and the worst 
of which Tennyson is capable in that work. 
Its last stanza has the inflated solemnity 
(‘To point the term of human strife’) of 
a bad hymn. But the other three stanzas 
are excellent; in them, Tennyson evokes with 
the utmost poignancy a condition of nervous 
collapse, of agonized subjection to doubts 
and terrors. The first stanza moves slowly, 
with irregular, tortured halts, the emphasized 
verbs (‘ creeps,’ ‘ prick,’ ‘ tingle ’) forcing the 
reader fully to know and to feel the state 
of body and mind described. 


Be near me when my light is low, S 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 

And all the wheels of Being slow. 
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In view of this extraordinary vividness, 
it is strange that the stanza should consist, 
as it does, of a tissue of words and phrases 
recollected, probably unconsciously, from 
Shelley. Tennyson’s chief source was the 
soliloquy which Count Cenci delivers in a 
condition of feverish glee immediately after 
reciting his curse in the manner of King 
Lear (The Cenci, IV, i. 1607): 

I do not feel as if I were a man, 

But like a fiend appointed to chastise 

The offences of some unremembered world. 

My blood is running up and down my veins; 

A fearful | empes makes it prick and tingle: 

I feel a giddy sickness of strange awe ; 

My heart is 

Of horrid joy. 
This speech seems too deliberately worked up 
to carry conviction; but even the mood 
which Shelley intended it to convey is very 
different from Tennyson’s. Nevertheless, 
Tennyson’s ‘blood,’ ‘prick And _ tingle, 
‘heart,’ and ‘sick’ would appear to have 
come from here.’ For the key phrase in 
the last line of the stanza, ‘the wheels of 
Being,’ he was apparently indebted to Queen 
Mab, ix, 152 (repeated in The Daemon of 
the World, ii, 536). J.D. Jump. 


"Shelley had already assembled some of these 
terms in a fragment, Igniculus Desiderii, written in 
1817, two years before The Cenci. But the mood 
of this, too, is quite different from that of Tenny- 
son’s lyric. 


ELIOT’S ‘COCKTAIL PARTY’ AND 
PLATO’S ‘SYMPOSIUM’ 


PLATO's Symposium (or “ The Drinking 
Party ”)' is a series of dramatic dialogues 
about love; Eliot’s latest play, The Cocktail 
Party, is just such a series of “ dialogues ” 
on the same subject: “ words for the building 
of the hearth ” and “ words for those who go 
upon a journey ”—to seek, specifically, the 
kind of love that Socrates talks about “ and 
be immortal, if mortal man may be.” 
This juxtaposition of the two titles is not 
merely facetious or adventitious. There is, 
of course, the happy (but perhaps too 
“easy”) thought that the modern cocktail 
party is the “occasion” in contemporary 
society that most closely resembles the 
banquet” at which Agathon’s guests tried 
to define love. It might be argued, against 
the validity of this “ analogy,” that Eliot has 
*The other title most frequently given to the 
work is “The Banquet,” but the word symposium 
literally means “a drinking together.” 


* Symposium, 212. Cf. Jowett’s translation, The 
Dialogues of Plato (New York, 1937), I, p. 335. 


ting with an expectation 
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himself called attention to the “source” of 
his play “in the Alcestis of Euripides.”* 
There are, however, other reasons for yoking 
the two dramatic dialogues, for in Act I, 
Scene 3, Eliot has put into the mouth of his 
“ Socrates ” (the only character that “ defines 
love” after the others have failed) a speech 
that curiously echoes the Socrates of the 
Symposium. 

Talking to Edward Chamberlayne, on the 
day after the first cocktail party, Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly (still the ‘“ Unidentified 
Guest ”"—as Socrates was the “ uninvited 
guest”) speaks of bringing Edward’s wife 
“ back from the dead.” Edward demurs that 
the figure is somewhat “ dramatic” since it 
was only yesterday that Lavinia left him. To 
that objection, the “ Unidentified Guest” 
replies: 

Ah, but we die to each other daily. 

What we know of other people 

Is only our memory of the moments 

During which we knew them. And they have 

changed since then. 

To pretend that they and we are the same 

Is a useful and convenient social convention 

Which must sometimes be broken. We must also 

remember 

That at every meeting we are meeting a stranger.‘ 


This speech (and his next) has an interest- 
ing parallel in the Symposium, in which 
Socrates repeats the words of Diotima of 
Mantineia : 

Nay even in the life of the same individual 
there is succession and not absolute unity : 
a man is called the same, and yet in the 
short interval which elapses between youth 
and age, and in which every animal is said 
to have life and identity, he is undergoing 
a perpetual process of loss and reparation— 
hair, flesh, bones, blood, and the whole 
body are always changing. Which is true 
not only of the body, but also of the soul, 
whose habits, tempers, opinions, desires, 
pleasures, pains, fears, never remain the 
same in any one of us, but are always 
coming and going.* 

In this part of his dialogue, Socrates is 
distinguishing between those “who are 
pregnant in the body only ” and “ souls which 
are pregnant,” a distinction roughly similar 
to the difference that Harcourt-Reilly pro- 
fesses to see between the two Chamberlaynes, 
on one hand, and Celia Coplestone, on the 

* * Poet and Drama,” The _ Aflantic, 


CLXXXVII, 36 (February, 1951). 
* The Cocktail Party (New York, 1950), pp. 71, 


5 Symposium, 207; cf. Jowett’s translation, op. 
cit., p. 332. 
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other; for Celia, we are asked to believe, 
followed the way of “the saints.’ 

It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the many dramatic difficulties that 
critics have seen in Eliot's play,’ but if we 
can accept Reilly’s word for it, that Celia 
“will go far” on her way to illumination, 
the parallel here pointed out will not over- 
load the already precarious balance that the 
play strikes between good drawing-room 
comedy and the kind of “ significance ” we 
have come to expect of Mr. Eliot’s verse. 

One other observation may be made, for 
the same wise healer, Harcourt-Reilly, at the 
end of the play explains his “ prescription ” 
for Celia Coplestone by quoting one of the 
most Platonic passages in Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound.’ In view of the whole 
body of Eliot’s work, including his essay 
“Shelley and Keats,’® this quotation in the 
play may cause a little surprise. It may be, 
as Professor Wimsatt has suggested, that the 
quotation is dramatically consistent with the 
character of Harcourt-Reilly, but it may also 
be suggested that it complements the Platonic 
note on complexity and diversity made in the 
earlier scene. The only point to be argued 
here is that a recognition of the slender 
Platonic parallel in Eliot’s comedy gives to 
The Cocktail Party a kind of irony that 
strengthens the “ wit ” of the play and a kind 
of irony that is perfectly consistent with 
Eliot’s poetry as a whole. 


JOHN M. YOKLAVICH. 
Georgetown University. 


* The Cocktail Party, Act II, 126: “ The best of 
a bad job is all any of us make of it— / Except 
of course, the saints.” 

’ Perhaps the most careful examination of those 
problems has been made by W. K. Wimsatt, 
“* Eliot’s Comedy.” Sewanee Review, LVIII, 667- 
78 (Autumn, 1950). 

*The Cocktail Party, Act III, p.183: “Ere 
Babylon was dust,” etc. Cf. Prometheus Unbound, 
I, 191-199. Mary Shelley’s “‘ Note” on the poem 
states that Shelley translated the Symposium while 
he wrote the first part of the Prometheus Unbound 
at Bagni di Lucca, 1818. Cf. Carl Grabo. Pro- 
metheus Unbound (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 22-29; 
and J. A. Notopoulos, The Platonism of Shelley 
(Durham, 1949), pp. 235-37. 

*In The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 


HENRY LEWIS’S “ VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI” IN ENGLISH 
QNE of the rarest, as well as most sought 


after, volumes of travel about mid- 
America is Das illustrierte Mississippithal, 
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a work containing 431 pages and 79 colored 
lithographs which was issued in parts at Diis- 
seldorf, Germany, between 1854 and 1857, 
The author and illustrator, Henry Lewis, was 
an American artist of English birth who had 
lived in St. Louis for more than a decade 
before going abroad and settling in Germany 
in 1851. There Lewis wrote his book on the 
American valley he had known intimately, 
and, naturally, he wrote it in English. The 
translation into German was the work of one 
George B. Douglas, whose name appears on 
some German title pages as author and on 
others as translator. 

That Lewis made arrangements for the 
publication of his work both in English and 
German has long been known. On one 
German title page the words “ Deutsch und 
englisch ” follow the title in parentheses. The 
1854 and 1855 volumes of a German biblio- 
graphical work published at Leipzig report 
that the first six parts, issued in those years 
in German, were “ auch mit englischem text 
zu gleichem preise zu haben.” Persistent 
rumors of an English version, issued at least 
for the early parts of the work, have been 
based upon these and similar bits of 
evidence. But even the Library of Congress 
notes on its card that “no copy with English 
text has been located.” While about twenty 
copies of the German edition can be found 
in American libraries, the English version 
has completely eluded collectors and biblio- 
graphers. 

Now, almost a century after its appearance 
in print was first reported, a fragment of the 
work in English has come to light. Early in 
September, 1951, it was added to the library 
of the Minnesota Historical Society in 
St. Paul. It consists of nine consecutively 
numbered, unsewed, and untrimmed sig- 


natures of eight pages each—a total of. 


seventy-two pages.’ It opens with the title 
page, which includes the significant statement 
that the work is ‘Accompanied with 
Historical and Geographical Descriptions in 
English and German.” Like the German 
version, it bears the imprint of the Diissel- 
dorf publishing house of “ Arnz & Comp. 

The German bibliographical work men- 
tioned above reveals that the six parts 
brought out in English consisted of 136 
pages, and that of these 72 were issued in 
three parts in 1854. Thus it is possible to 
date the fragments now available. It is de- 
scribed in the December, 1951, issue of 
Minnesota History, the quarterly magazine 
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blished by the Minnesota Historical 
Society. There, too, the English title page 
is reproduced. For the three parts, consist- 
ing of 64 pages, issued in 1855 an extensive 
search is under way. Anyone who has seen 
these sections or can suggest where they 
might be found is asked to communicate 
with the writer of this note. 


BERTHA L. HEILBRON. 


Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul. 


HIGH ARCTIC LATITUDES 


JN 1773 it was reported from the Hague 

that in the previous summer an English 
ship in the Greenland fishery had sailed as 
far as latitude 84° N. The sea was found 
calm and free of ice, and “ might be navi- 
gated with the greatest safety.» 

Mr. Joseph Banks, the naturalist, had 
visited Newfoundland in 1766, and in 1772 
he had visited Iceland and climbed Mount 
Hula.? In consequence of the report of this 
voyage, he and some other gentlemen pro- 
posed to sail towards the North Pole in 
1773, and then to try to sail westwards 
towards America, with the coast of Cali- 
fornia as their goal.* Nothing appears to 
have come of this plan, but in that year the 
Racehorse (Captain Phipps), and _ the 
Carcass (Captain Lutwidge) were fitted out 
by the Government to attempt to reach the 
Pole. These ships were, however, met by 
impenetrable ice in latitudes 80° N. and 
81° N. and returned to England,* having 
failed in their purpose. 

This last voyage was the result of the 
efforts of the Hon. Daines Barrington. His 
belief in the navigability of the Arctic Icy 
Ocean remained unshaken. He therefore 
began to collect every fact on the subject, 
and read a paper to the Royal Society. He 
published these particulars in 1775.° Largely 
as a result of his efforts an Act was passed 
in 1776 providing a reward of £20,000 to 
any person who should “ discover a northern 
passage for vessels by sea between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” and a reward 
of £5,000 to any person who should 


. prick Journal, March 27, 1773. 
*D.N.B., Ill, 129, 131. ; 
* Ipswich Journal, March 27, 1773. 

_*A Voyage Towards the North Pole, Constan- 
tine John Phipps, London, 1874. 

*“ Instances of Navigators who have reached 
High Northern Latitudes” read May 19, 1774; 
m Probability of reaching the North Pole Dis- 
covered,” London, 1775. 
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“approach by sea within one degree of the 
northern pole” on giving proof to the Com- 
missioners of Longitude.* 

There appear to have been no claims made 
for several years. In August, 1786, there 
appeared’ a letter dated from Leith July 24, 
1786, from Captain Wyatt of the ship 
Whale to a friend in London: 


Upon our passage to the northward we 
made Hackluyts headland, in  Spitz- 
bergen, on May 28 last. We then ran 
N.N.W. about ten leagues, after which 
we steered North ten leagues; then N.N.E. 
and afterward North having a fine 
southerly wind, for the mildness of the 
weather and openness of the sea induced 
me to go as far to the northward as 
possible: but to my great surprise in 
latitude 87° N. we found no ice. I there- 
fore determined to go to the North Pole, 
well knowing that the discovery of a 
passage of that importance, if successful, 
would more than indemnify me for the 
voyage, and as the ship was my own I 
could therefore stand the loss.* In lati- 
tude 89°N. we were alarmed with a 
rumbling noise like thunder at a distance: 
as there was but little wind southerly, the 
small sails were taken in and the course 
hauled up and furled; but we still kept our 
course to the northward under our top- 
sails, and the noise increased the further 
North we got; when the noise became 
excessively loud, we discovered something 
like an ice hill about 3 leagues off; the 
sailors called out land: we therefore 
sounded in 60 fathoms; and constantly 
kept the lead going afterwards. When we 
were a league off, the anchor was let go in 
ten fathoms water. The shore seemed to 
be of easy ascent, but was white and 
glittering very much and it extended all 
round circularly like a coast. Having got 
so far, I determined to make my observa- 
tions, and therefore directed the boat to 
be hoisted out, and proper provisions to 
be taken in her, and blankets to cover us 
if necessary, for it was very cold. We 
ascended the hill which was some height; 


* 16 Geo. III, c. 6. § II, III. 

: eevee Journal, August 5, 1786. 

*Daines Barrington remarked that the reward 
for reaching latitude 89° N. would not have the 
desired effect. The Greenlandmen were all insured, 
and deviation from the common fishing latitudes 
would have voided the policies. “The Possibility 
of Reaching the North Pole Asserted,’’ London, 
1818, pp. xx, xxi. 
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but what was my astonishment when I 
reached its summit, to behold, as it were, 
the elements at war: something issuing 
out to the northward quite white, and 
flying upwards with prodigious force. 

The few crystalline substances like glass 
fell near me, which were hexagonal and 
reflected the light. Upon tasting it I found 
it was nitre; I collected some and put 
them into a cut glass smelling bottle, 
and for some time after they continued 
to shine in the dark: by this I shall 
endeavour to account for the Aurora 
Borealis. The particles emitting light I own 
surprised me a little, altho’ I knew 
that some diamonds have the property 
of imbibing the suns rays and shining in 
the dark. I had not been so long at the 
top of the hill before a most dreadful 
eruption issued forth, which proved to 
me there was a volcano that threw out 
nitre at the North Pole. Being apprehen- 
sive of the most fatal consequences, I 
made haste back to the boat and returned 
on board the ship. The cable was 
instantly cut and we made sail to the 
southward, which with an air of wind 
from the N. at this time enabled us to 
do. I was now convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of passing the North Pole and 
that to many the North Pole is a primum 
frigidum. My expedition may prove of 
use and what I saw suggested to me the 
following remarks. 

As the mouth of the volcano may be 
at least a degree in diameter the nitre 
must be forced to a prodigious height, 
and the centrifugal force of the earth’s 
diurnal motion must send it towards the 
equator, where meeting with a similar 
column from the southward, they unite 
and pass on, and being dissolved in their 
descent, mix with watery vapour at the 
top of the lower atmosphere, which being 
condensed by the nitre falls in rain or is 
turned to snow, and interrupted in its 
course by the Cordilleras of the Andes and 
other high mountains. 

On the top of the atmosphere there 
constantly floats a nitrous vapour which 
condenses the exhalations of the earth and 
sea, and occasions rain and snow. Now 
if it is not for perpetual supply, the nitrous 
vapour must in time be exhausted. From 
a degree square of the sea is exhaled daily 
33 millions of tons of water, and it must 
require a vast deal of nitre to condense 
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into rain or snow the watery vapour 
issuing from such an exhalation. 

The greater portion of nitrous vapour 
descending in one place, more than in 
another must occasion local frosts and 
snows. 

The Aurora Borealis may be accounted 
for from it. The prismatic particles of 
crystallised nitre being forcibly driven into 
a body to the southward, and descending 
different ways at once, may exhibit at 
night in clear weather, that luminous 
appearance; and the disappearance is 
when the nitre being partly dissolved by 
the atmosphere, ceases to be lucid and to 
emit light. 

There is, no doubt, a similar volcano 
of nitre at the South Pole,’ and an Aurora 
Australis which would be seen was there 
sufficient land to attract and imbibe the 
watery vapour; if at present the thickness 
of the atmosphere to the southward pre- 
vents its being discovered. 

I continued my course to the southward 
with a fine breeze, and brought to in 
latitude 80° N., which is a great fishing 
latitude: here we were fortunate enough 
to take three fish, with which we returned 
to this port. I request you will be pleased 
to solicit the parliamentary reward for 
me,’° for having passed certain latitudes, 
and you will greatly oblige, Yours &c., 

James Wyatt. 


The fanciful account makes it improbable 
that Captain Wyatt reached the latitude he 
claimed, but he may possibly have reached 
latitude 81° N. or 82° N. Daines Barrington 
gave several credible accounts of English 
and Dutch Greenlandmen who reached 
that latitude and higher latitudes from the 
1740s onwards."' It cannot be doubted that 
there occur occasional open seasons which 
allow high latitudes to be attained. A Green- 
landman was reported as having reached 
latitude 834° N. in 1817, which was an open 


season.'* A. G. E. Jones. 
Ipswich. 


* It may be noted that in January, 1841, Captain 
James Clark Ross, R.N., found a volcano, Mount 
Erebus, in the Antarctic in latitude 77° 30’ S. 

*° The Act of 1776, § iv, laid down that claims 
should be made within six months of arriving in 
Britain. Captain Wyatt must have written this 
letter ago upon his return. 

“The Possi ility of A re the North 
Sole Asserted,”” London, 1818, pp. 5-9, 60-69, 7+ 

et seq 

1S Ipswich Journal, February 7, 1818. 
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SPENSER’S ‘ EPITHALAMION ’ 


LINE 345 of Spenser’s Epithalamion offers 

an apparent contradiction which has not 
been satisfactorily explained. On his marriage 
night Spenser, requesting that all noisy evil 
omens leave him in peace and good fortune, 
further demands, “ Let not the shriech Oule, 
nor the Storke be heard.” Why include the 
stork, the traditional bird that will “Send 
us timely fruit of this same night ” (line 404). 
W. L. Renwick admits “ the inclusion of the 
stork is difficult to account for” and tries 
to justify its inclusion on the grounds that 
“*stryx’ Ovid, Met. 7.269, Fasti 6.133) may 
have been at the back of his [Spenser’s] 
mind along with the other unlucky night- 
birds, and ‘stork’ is the impressionistic 
result.” Granting this tenuous possibility, 
the Ovid reference is to noise; and, as Ren- 
wick emphasizes, “both classical and 
English references tell the other way.” 
Renwick’s other explanation is equally 
doubtful.’ ““ According to Deutronomy, it is 
an unclean bird, and might therefore be 
accounted unlucky.’ 

Perhaps another explanation of Spenser’s 
use of the stork can be found in folklore. 
Though not attested until 1855, the O.E.D. 
does list stork as “a variety of the domestic 
pigeon. More fully stork pigeon.”* Stan- 
dard dictionaries, such as Webster, describe 
the “common European white stork.” Thus, 
if the stork is both white and a variety of 
pigeon, it is reasonable that Spenser included 
the stork in light of the fact that “It is 
teckoned by many a sure sign of death in 
a house, if a white pigeon is observed to 
settle on the chimney.”> The Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend further 
confirms white birds as a sure sign of death.® 
The stork, therefore, seems to be an ambiva- 
lent symbol of birth or death, and Spenser 
obviously must be using the latter meaning. 


W. W. MAIN. 


ng Variorum Edition, Vol. II, pp. 486-87. 
id. 
* Ibid. 
*0.E.D., Vol. IX, p. 1037. 
*Brand, John, Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, 
p.218 (Revised by Sir Henry Ellis, 1908). 
‘Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 
tia Leach, Editor, Vol. I, p. 142. 
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TAFFORD KNOT IN 1592.—The font 
in Wetheringsett church, Suffolk, bears: 
Quarterly, in 1 and 4, a Stafford knot. In 
1828 (Rev. J. W. Darby’s ‘ Suffolk Church 
Notes’) it also bore date 1592 and names 
of two churchwardens; but these have been 
‘restored’ away! According to Copinger’s 
Manors of Suffolk, Il, 331, the lady of the 
manor of Wetheringsett in 1592 was ‘ Lady 
Dorothy Stafford, widow,’ otherwise ‘ Dame 
Dorothy Stafford, widow.’ If the Stafford 
honours—Duke of Buckingham, etc.—had 
not been forfeited in 1521, she would have 
been ‘Lady’ Dorothy, but such was not 
her correct rank. She, 1532-1604, was 
younger daughter of Henry Stafford, Ist 
Baron Stafford, 1501-1563, by Ursula Pole, 
daughter of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess 
of Salisbury. Dorothy Stafford, friend and 
mistress of the robes to Q. Elizabeth, was 
wife of her kinsman Sir William Stafford 
of Grafton, and mother of (1) Sir Edward 
S., (2? 1552)-1605, diplomatist, and (2) 
William S., 1554-1612, alleged author of 
Compendious Examination, etc. Her father 
and sons are in D.N.B. 
Papworth omits this heraldic shield with 
its Stafford badges. Is it a ‘ made-up’ affair 
of local origin? Does it occur elsewhere? 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


FFLORENCE SPENCER (1587). — On 
p. 683 of his London (Dent, 1927), 
George H. Cunningham writes: “St. 
Clement Danes. ... In the old church were 
baptised: . .. Florence, daughter of Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, 1587; .. .” 
Is there any proof that this Edmund 
Spenser was the poet? 


MALLIE JOHN MuRPHY. 


LAURENCE VAUX, last Catholic 

Warden of Manchester Collegiate 
Church (now the Cathedral).—I am engaged 
upon a memoir concerning his life and times, 
with some notes on the background in 
England at the time, particularly in Lanca- 
shire. I should be glad of any information 
as to where any references can be found, 
apart from the transactions of the Chetham 
Society or the Lancashire & Cheshire Anti- 
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quarian Society. Apparently he was born 
at Blackrod, near Bolton, in 1519, dis- 
appeared from Manchester in 1559, went to 
Louvain, made secret journeys to England 
from time to time and died in the Clink in 
Southwark (according to some authorities) 
in 1585. He was the author of “ Vaux’s 
Catechism” of which several editions were 
printed in Antwerp and other places on the 
Continent and surreptitiously circulated in 


England. E. A. S. HUTCHINGS. 


QOURCES OF OTHELLO.—It is well 

known that the bare outline of the plot 
of Othello is taken from the novel by 
Giraldi Cinthio, Un Capitano Moro (Dec. 
Ill, Nov. vii). Only one of the characters 
is given a proper name—* Disdemona.” 
Othello is merely “il moro”; Iago, 
“Valfiero” (the ensign or “ ancient”); 
Cassio, “ il capo di squadrone,” etc. In some 
respects the story as told in the novel and 
the play differ widely, such as the death 
of the Moor’s wife who, in the novel, is 
killed by Iago with three strokes of a stock- 
ing filled with sand. The Moor, who is 
present at the murder, assists in bringing 
down the ceiling of the room on his wife’s 
body to make the death appear accidental. 
Cinthio represents that the story is true and 
that he had the details from the ensign’s 
widow (Emilia). 

It seems probable that some other version 
of the story was also familiar to Shake- 
speare, and that in it the names of other 
characters besides Cinthio’s “ Disdemona ” 
appear. Cinthio’s Hecatommithi was pub- 
lished in Italy in 1565, and no English trans- 
Jation was available. Cassio is described by 
Iago as “a great arithmetician, a counter- 
caster.” He is a Florentine, and Florence 
was noted for its financial experts. The name 
seems to be derived from “ cassiére ” mean- 
ing “ a book-keeper.” 

In Act I, Sc. iii. there is a sudden and 
meaningless allusion to a character who is 
never heard of again, viz., “ Marcus 
Luccicos,” according to the First Folio, but 
which some editors have altered to Marcus 
Lucchese : é 

Duke. ’Tis certain then for Cyprus. 

Marcus Luccicos is he not in town? 

First Senator. He’s now in Florence. 

Duke. Write from us to him; post-post 

haste dispatch. 


As to what the senator was to write about, 
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or why the need for “ post-post haste” no 
clue is given. There may be something in 
another version of the story which clears 
up this mystery, or it may be that the printed 
play has omitted some lines of explanation, 

I should be interested to know if any 
readers can throw any light on_ these 


problems. R. L. EAaGLe. 


OHN SULLIVAN: PORTRAIT, c. 1780- 
1800.—I am looking for a picture in 
oils, painted by Sir William Beechey, of the 
Rt. Hon. John Sullivan—dated somewhere 
about 1780-1800. The picture was in the 
possession of a Lt.-Col. Allan, M.P., as late 
as 1809: Allan, a M.P. for many years, 
became a baronet in 1819 but died in 1820 
without issue. No doubt his belongings were 
scattered, and with them the picture. The 
figure is seated on the left in the picture, 
half-facing towards the right, with a desk 
well pushed away from him and one leg 
crossed over the other. In the right back- 
ground is an open window, with a view of 
a park and trees. 

The only other information I have is that 
W. W. Barney made an engraving of the 
picture, which was published in March, 1809, 
by Thos. Palsen, Surreyside, Westminster 


Bridge. D. D. H. SULLIVAN. 


HENRY MAYHEW (II S. v. 145, 256, 

317, 433)—The Centenary references 
to Henry Mayhew in 1912 by Mr. Herbert 
B. Clayton, of 39 Renfrew Road, Lower 
Kennington Lane, S.E., interested me, as I 
am compiling a biography of my literary 
great-uncles, the brothers Mayhew, in this 
centenary year of Henry Mayhew’s ‘ London 
Labour and the London Poor.’ If Mr. Clay- 
ton, his family, or anyone, can assist me in 
any way, by letters, photographs, diaries, 
etc., connected with the Mayhews, I shall 


be grateful. L. M. MAYHEW. 
A MISQUOTATION.—One of the stock 
questions in popular literary-quiz pro- 
grammes is: “What is wrong with the 
following quotation: ‘Tomorrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new’?” But there is 
nothing modern in the mistake: I am just 
reminded that Shelley ended his letter to 
Peacock (Bologna, Nov. 9th, 1818): “ Well, 
good night, for the present. ‘ Tomorrow to 
fresh fields and pastures new’.” Or was 
Shelley reminding Peacock of an old joke? 
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In short, how old is this misquotation, and 
is there any more serious origin of it than 
a popular hankering after alliteration which 
nevertheless found—and still finds—itself 
unable to replace “ pastures” with another 
bucolic noun beginning with “n”? 


W. G. B. 


EV. FRANCIS NORTH, SIXTH EARL 
OF GUILDFORD (d.1861), REV. 
ROBERT STEVENS, Dean of Rochester 
between 1820 and 1870.—In The Warden 
(1855) ch. ix, Archdeacon Grantly says that 
‘“The Jupiter ” (“ The Times ”) “ has taken 
up the case against Lord Guildford and 
against the Dean of Rochester,” and might 
therefore be expected to take up the case 
of Hiram’s Hospital.’ 
But what was (or were) the case (or cases) 
against Lord Guildford and the Dean of 
Rochester? T.LO. 


ICKENS AND DIMES.—Can §any 
reader give me a doggerel rhyme in 
full, and, if possible, give me some indica- 
tion of its author. My grandfather used 
to recite it to me when I was a child, and 
I have never heard of it elsewhere. So far 
as I remember, its last lines ran: 
Dickens and dimes and American mines, 
Humbledy, bumbledy twenty. 


RAYMOND LISTER. 


‘(00D MORNING RABBITS.’—Can 
anyone tell me the origin of the 

exclamation ‘Good-morning rabbits’ which 
has to be said on waking, or on entering 
one’s office, on the first day of the month? 
The rite has also more complicated forms, 
in which, for instance, ‘ Hares’ must be the 
lat word spoken on the eve of the new 
month and ‘ Rabbits’ the first word spoken 
the next morning. Even more cryptic is the 
thyme which is to be said before anything 
else on, again, the first day of the new 
month : 

Pinch, punch, 

First day of the month 

And no returns for ever. 
Are these exclamations mere nonsense? Or 
can some curious enquirer suggest a mean- 
ing and an origin for them? S.B. 


MIss HIGGINS, a sporting term in the 
‘nineties. What did it mean? 
M.B. 
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Replies 





RMORIAL BEARINGS ON TOMBS 
(cxevi. 194)—In Cumnor church, 
Berks., there is a mural monument sur- 
mounted by the arms of the well-known 
Berkshire family of Norreys: Quarterly 
argent and gules in the 2nd and 3rd quarters 
a fret or over all a fess azure (see Berks. 
Arch. Jnl., xxxv, 50). No conventional 
reason accounts for the presence of these 
arms. The monument was erected in 1743 
by a Mr. John Quainton to the memory of 
one Norris Hudson, a shipwright and mariner 
who was born in Cumnor in 1716 and died 
at sea in 1741. It is unlikely that Norris 
Hudson was armigerous, and so a mésalliance 
may explain the arms. But perhaps their 
true reason is that Mr. Quainton was minded 
to commemorate his friend heraldically and 
because of Hudson’s first name arbitrarily 
chose the Norreys arms, these no doubt being 
known to him on account of the family’s 


local renown. A. Couin COLE. 


THE DATE OF MARY BOLEYN’S 

DEATH (cxcvi. 479, 525).—In the pedi- 
gree of Hoo and Boleyne printed in Vol. III 
of Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, p.94, Mary 
Boleyn’s death is given as 19 July 35 
Henry VIII. There is little doubt that this 


is the correct date. C. S. A. Dosson. 


ICHOLAS MORGAN, OF CROLANE 

(cxevi. 216).—I am indebted to a corre- 

spondent for the following information: 

“Crolane or Crowlane is identified with 
Restoration House, Rochester, of which 
Nicholas Morgan was the first known 
owner. His daughter Grace married 
Henry Clerke, whose son Francis was 
knighted by Charles II, who stayed at 
Crolane on his way to London after the 


Restoration.” P. D. MuNDY. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY (cxcvi. 272).— 

Mr. J. Walker, writing on the date of 
composition of Algernon Sidney’s Dis- 
courses concerning Government, arrives at 
conclusions similar to those which I set forth 
in 1945 in a long note to the chapter on 
Sidney in my The Classical Republicans 
(Northwestern University Press). This has 
apparently escaped Mr. Walker’s attention. 
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If those who are interested will turn to 
pp. 149-50 of this work, they will find addi- 
tional considerations relevant to the dating 
of the Discourses and page citations of a 
series of references to contemporary events 
which preclude acceptance of Sidney’s state- 
ment that the work had been written “ long 
since” and “never reviewed.” Mr. Walker 
and I are in substantial agreement, however, 
that though the Discourses as we know them 
are the product of a period not earlier than 
the publication of Filmer’s Patriarcha in 
1680, use was probably made of some older 
pieces of writing and materials which Sidney 
had long been gathering. Z. S. Fink. 


ADMIRAL MARK ROBINSON (1722- 

1799): HIS PARENTAGE (clxxxvi. 
92, 93).—The problem of the parentage of 
the above named has been solved by the dis- 
covery by Mr. C. Roy Hudleston of the 
baptism of Mark, son of John Robinson, 
which took place at Sebergham, co. Cumber- 
land on 20 May, 1722. On 10 April, 1720 
John, son of John Robinson, was baptised 
who may be assumed to have been an elder 
brother of the Admiral. In 1725 James 
Robinson, of Hartrigg, yeoman, was granted 
a licence to marry Margaret Stubb, the 
marriage to take place at Dalston or 
Sebergham. We are reminded that the Bath 
Chronicle in its obituary notice of Admiral 
Mark Robinson stated that he was born on 
St. Mark’s Day—25 April, so that the 
baptism three weeks later at Sebergham of 
a Mark Robinson is conclusive proof. 
Further, a family pedigree stated that the 
Admiral was the son of James Robinson, of 
Hartridge Hall, presumably an error in 
christian name but correct as regards the 


district. P. D. MunpDy. 


NSEIR (cxcvi. 479).—A good deal of 

information about a family named 
Mansuer (with variations of spelling) of 
Creake, Norfolk, will be found in ‘ Graves’s 
Memorials of the Civil War,’ by F. A. Bates 
(William Blackwood, 1927). 

When Richard Graves of Mickleton 
(Gloucestershire, not Yorkshire) drew up his 
pedigree in 1722 he gave as wife of his 
ancestor John Graves (who died in 1616, aged 
105)... daughter of .. . Menseir of Creyke, 
Norfolk. This family is obviously that of 
Mansuer, above. As supporting the pedigree 
is the fact that the above John Graves’s son, 
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Richard, had a daughter named Meenser or 
Menseir. 

I have often speculated whether this family 
could be the same as Mounseer (with varia- 
tions) who gave their name as a (male) Chris- 
tian name to Irish families of Simmons and 
Mercer (from whom I am descended) and 
also of Bunbury, Lords Rathdonnell. They 
were ancestors also of a family of Graves 
of Waterford, from whom descended the 
well-known Liverpool shipowner, Samuel 
Robert Graves. The author of the above 
book discusses, without deciding, whether 
this family of Graves was connected with that 
of Graves of Mickleton. 


E. St. JOHN Brooks. 


I think that this is the name MANSER, an 
A.N. baptismal name. 

Bardsley (Dict.) gives two examples, and 
in the second Volume of Sussex (E.P.N.S,) 
p. 500 are given Fitz-MANSER, and also, 
MANASSEH, possibly a misprint. 

Martin (Record Interpreter) gives Man- 
CERUS as the Latin form of a Christian name 
MANASSER. 

The name is not mentioned by Charlotte 
Yonge. 

Prof. Weekley (R. of N.) on page 82, which 
is headed ‘ Paladins and Heroes,’ says that 
MANSER derives from MANESIER, whoever 
he was. This form more nearly approaches 
MENSEIR. 

Could the name by any chance be a 
European version of the Arabic MANSUR. 

I think that BEARULLY must be Beverley. 
It would be interesting to know the date of 


the inscription. E. H. BRANDT. 


LASS DISTINCTION. — Thirty years 
ago, the War Office description of the 
passengers on a troop ship read: “ x officers, 
and x ladies; x warrant officers, and x wives; 
x N.C.Os and men [the description ‘ other 
ranks’ was not then in official use] and x 
women.’ I do not know if it is the same 


to-day. (Lt.-Col.) P. R. WHALLEY. 


FARL'S COURT EXHIBITION IN 
LITERATURE (cxcvi. 390).—One of 
the scenes of that poignantly sad play, Many 
Waters by Moncton Hoffe, is laid in the 
grounds of the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 


CEcIL B. EVANS. 
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The Library 


as 


THE OLD FRENCH EPIC, by Jessie Cros- 
oy (Basil Blackwell, vi plus 304 pages, 
25s.). 

L4 FRANCE n'a pas de héros national, 

pas d’épopée nationale. On a méme 
été jusqu’a dire du Frangais qu'il n’avait pas 

‘la téte épique. These words of Fawtier’s 

are slyly tilted at by Miss Jessie Crosland, 

editor of Guibert d’ Andrenas and translator 
of Raoul de Cambrai, on the dust-wrapper 
of her own new book on the chansons-de 
geste. That the tétes épiques were there in 
abundance in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries who can doubt when 
confronted with the vast corpus of eighty or 
more epic poems produced in France during 
this period—even if Eginhard assures us that 

Charlemagne spoke Frankish and Latin, 

and if the historical Roland was called 

Hruotlant? 

The volumes of Pio Rajna, Léon Gautier 
and above all Joseph Bédier concentrated to 
a large measure upon conflicting theories 
concerning the origin of the Old French epic; 
and it was high time that a more descriptive 
and appreciative vue d’ensemble of this great 
mass of literature were available to the 
student. Histories of Old French literature 
have gone a certain way towards filling the 
gap, for example that fine old book by Gaston 
Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, the 
relevant sections in the illustrated volumes 
edited by Joseph Bédier and Paul Hazard 
and the manual of Professor U. T. Holmes. 

In her preface Miss Crosland states clearly 
her intention to avoid as far as possible 
becoming embroiled in arguments of date, 
origin or historical accuracy and to concen- 
trate on giving “a plain, unvarnished account 
of... this outburst of epic poems. ...” In 
all this she succeeds eminently. Her plan 
of campaign has three phases. First of all 
she sketches in the historical and literary 
background against which the epics were 
Written and analyses in detail the contents 
of the three cycles as set out by Bertrand de 
Bar-sur-Aube. She next takes three great 
watrior-heroes in turn as a_ centre-piece. 
Roland, Guillaume d’Orange and Raoul 
de Cambrai, and builds appreciative studies 
found them. Thirdly she considers their 
antagonists, the pagan enemy and the 
treacherous compatriot. She completes her 
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treatment of her subject by a chapter on the 
miscellaneous chansons-de-geste which fali 
into none of the basic cycles, by a survey 
of the adaptations of the Old French epic 
outside France and by a summing-up on epic 
traditions. 

Through all this mass of material Miss 
Crosland moves deftly and entertainingly— 
even to the point of confronting Guillaume 
d’Orange first with Sherlock Holmes and 
then with a certain young gentleman 
chronicled by Richmal Crompton. 


SHAKESPEARE, by G. I. Duthie, Molson 
Professor of English, McGill University, 
aig (Hutchinson University Library, 

s. 6d.). 


THIs book consists of seven chapters with 
the following titles: Shakespeare’s 
Characters and Truth to Life; Shakespeare 
and the Order-Disorder Antithesis; Comedy; 
Imaginative Interpretation and Troilus and 
Cressida; History; Tragedy; The Last Plays. 
In them Professor Molson expounds: the 
various approaches of Professors Stoll, 
Schiicking, L. C. Knights, Ernest Jones and 
Mr. Wilson Knight to Shakespeare, accepts 
something from each while rejecting the 
attitudes of doctrinaire exclusiveness he finds 
in them. It is, however, the more strictly 
scholarly and _ historically imaginative 
approach of Professor Lovejoy, Theodore 
Spencer and Dr. Tillyard that is treated more 
fully and sympathetically and then applied 
to various specimens of Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and last plays. 
In all these studies the attitude of 
Dr. Duthie is that of traditional common 
sense, though he is eager to learn something 
and to accept and assimilate something from 
the iconoclasts. Thus on plot and character 
Dr. Duthie does not break with tradition 
from Aristotle to Bradley; yet he agrees with 
critics like Stoll that Shakespearean charac- 
ters like Henry V and Richard III sometimes 
change person like Eliot's and become choric 
and self-explanatory in an unrealistic way. 
Jago again, it is admitted, is not wholly and 
consistently real. While grateful to inter- 
preters like Mr. Wilson Knight and Prof. 
L. C. Knights for their vision or experience 
of a Shakespeare play as a timeless musical 
or symbolic theme, a sort of lyrical ecstasy 
like ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ Dr. Duthie 
refuses to give this finality. He makes a stand 
too against the psycho-analytical approach 
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of Dr. Ernest Jones to Hamlet, and crosses 
swords with Eliot on the same issue. 

The traditional, even conservative, trend 
of the author’s mind is illustrated by his 
acceptance of Dr. Dover Wilson’s interpreta- 
tion of Falstaff; he even goes as far as to 
vindicate Henry V as Shakespeare’s ideal 
king. This is indeed accepting Shakespeare’s 
‘intentions’ literally and _ rejecting the 
attitude of critics like Blake and Yeats. Thus 
Dr. Duthie sees in the comedies he treats, 
“Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ ‘Twelfth Night, 
‘As You Like It’ and, too, ‘Henry IV,’ 
evidence of social corrective purpose, a comic 
purge of peccant humours and excesses by 
their mutual reaction and reflection, as he 
sees in the two great history cycles Shake- 
speare treats evidence of his strong sense of 
social responsibilty and historic conscience, 
the great theme being the world pattern of 
“order, course, proportion, season, form,” 
whose violation leads to correction by the 
internal law that preserves the stars from 
wrong. The view of tragedy, too, does not 
break with but only emends or amplifies 
Bradley’s by the use of material and per- 
spectives that have been supplied by the 
scholars above-mentioned. 

The tone of the whole book is disarmingly 
modest and honest and does not claim the 
sort of inspired but often reckless insight 
with which the poet-critics, Nietzsche, Yeats, 
or Joyce approach Shakespeare. It has, how- 
ever, the sterling qualities of shrewd sense 
and acumen that mark the ‘ rational ’ classical 
school of Shakespeare criticism. 


SNUFF AND SNUFF-BOXES, by Hugh 
McCausland (London, The Batchworth 
Press, 18s.). 

THs excellent, erudite and amusing book 

is one for which the world has waited 

a very long time. Now that it has come at 

last, it is fitting that it should have been 

written by a member of that race which 
seems to have given itself up more heartily 
than any other to the pursuit of snuff-taking; 
which when lesser breeds toyed with 
tabatiéres, took its snuff from mighty mulls 

of horn (and took it, sometimes, with a 

shovel); which gave us the fiercely feathered 

Highlanders that still, here and there, guard 

the portals of tobacconists’ shops. As is so 

often the way with that favoured nation, its 
devotion has paid a dividend: one of its own 
prophets has declared that snuff-taking 

“ civilised Scotland and was responsible for 
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the country’s great men of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Our author shows us how in that century 
and under the Regency snuff-taking became, 
if not a religion, at any rate a complicated 
code of ceremonial. Sir Plume’s amber 
snuff-box required as nice a conduct as did 
his coloured cane; Mr. John Smauker had to 
serve a novitiate with tea before he was fit 
to inhale the pungent grains of titillating 
dust. The code had its times and seasons; 
did not the Regent have one mixture for the 
morning and another for the evening, and 
did not Lord Petersham catch cold through 
going out on a winter day with a fli 
filigree snuff-box? It had also its holy places; 
Brummell and Louis XVIII held that even 
French snuff was of no use, unless it was 
bought in London. 

These were in their generation among the 
greatest of snuff-takers, and the shrine which 
they frequented stands to this day in the Hay- 
market. Fired by the reading of Mr. McCaus- 
land’s delightful pages, at least one reader 
has furbished up an ancestral snuff-box, and 
promises himself a visit to Messrs. Fribourg 
and Treyer’s. Which shall he choose of the 
sixty and more kinds of snuff which the book 
enumerates? Shall it be the Tabac d’Etrennes 
which Mr. Horace Walpole kept “in an 
ancient marble urn of great thickness ”? or 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Bolangaro? or Queen 
Charlotte's Marroca? or that Lundy Foot 
High Toast whose virtues were discovered 
by the same accident which taught Ho-Ti the 
virtues of roast pig? Whatever his choice, 
Fribourg’s will not fail him: they were 
able, when Captain Hardy’s snuff-box was 
presented to the modern H.M.S. Vanguard, 
to see that it was filled with the very mixture 
that the gallant sailor had been wont to buy 
of them more than a century earlier. 

Or perhaps, since like most bookmen he 
is too often content to take experience at 
second hand, he will do nothing of the kind, 
After all, the taking of snuff may prove hard 
to learn and disappointing at the end of it 
and it would be a pity to spoil the pleasant 
memory of having read Snuff and Sn 
boxes. 
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